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we walked on the Downs she would pick great bunches of wild flowers,
and when thirsty call at a farm for a glass of milk and always be turned
away because the farmers mistook her for a gipsy."
G.B.S. asked me if I had ever met Arnold Bennett. He said: "I don't
get on too well with snobs."
"I didn't like his 'shop front' but to his friends he was not so sure of
himself. He laughed at the self he showed to the public."
"I was amused to hear," G.B.S. said, "that he concluded that the great
world was not interested in Wells because there were no Ai people at the
funeral of Mrs. Wells. I was there. The fact is Wells, like myself, is not
particularly interested in the great world and the small fry who inhabit
Babylonia. ... It was I who advised H.G. to enter the furnace room. I
urged him to take the boys with him because it was so beautiful. Wells
went and was glad he went. Did you know that Wells was once a
dramatic critic? He was appointed because he had never been in a theatre.
That's how most art critics are appointed. That's how we first met. I was
sitting next to him and he seemed to know who I was. We walked home
together and I admired him for the way he picked my brains. We've
been friends ever since, in spite of the fact that I hold that literary men
should never associate with one another unless they want their minds to
produce abortions. It's unavoidable in the case of politicians, but all the
same, have you ever known of an idea coming from the House? And as
to religion, where two or three are gathered together, they invariably
talk business, if they are not up to mischief. In a church I must be alone.
When I put this point to John Galsworthy, he entirely agreed with me
and got me to become a life member of the P.E.N. Club, an association
of literary folk. Galsworthy was by far the shyest man I had ever met."
"I always wondered what happened when two shy people met."
"That is why we did not meet often. However irreverent I am, I
couldn't be irreverent in his presence. It was I who put him on the map;
he sent his Silver Box to the Court Theatre and I knew I had discovered a
dramatist, as different in style to mine as Galsworthy to Shaw. I liked
him but I don't think he cared for me. He has never forgiven me for not
backing his proposal that aircraft should not be used in war. I called it
pious piffle."
That was in 1914 and now we were enjoying the spectacle of cities
being wiped out from the air. Every day bombers came swooping over
our chimneys, not disturbing Shaw's work but probably putting a full
stop to a Shelley and a Beethoven elsewhere*